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FRESHMAN ENGLISH ONCE MORE 1 



FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 



The problem of Freshman English as it confronts us in our large 
middle-western universities is incapable of a satisfying solution. I 
find a relief to the spirit, perhaps even a hope of better things, in 
this unequivocal declaration. We undertake a task which no 
course of equal scope has ever accomplished or ever will accomplish, 
no matter how wisely planned nor how skilfully administered. 
Every autumn ushers into our classrooms a thousand or fifteen 
hundred students, proceeding from all levels of social and intellec- 
tual environment, but for the most part from average and lower 
levels; differing widely in every aspect of their acquaintance with 
English, but for the most part without appreciable training or 
inadequately trained. We assume charge of this miscellaneous 
assemblage during one-fifth of its working hours for the space of 
nine months. In this brief period we try to complete in each stu- 
dent the development of a respectable proficiency in the universal 
principles of self-expression, and, more particularly, a respectable 
accuracy and resourcefulness in the use of English speech. It seems 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that what should normally result 
from the long-sustained action of many forces, from propitious sur- 
roundings, from abundance of wisely selected reading, from syste- 
matic and continuous discipline in the schools, we attempt to 
achieve under adverse conditions and in a ridiculously short time. 
It is surely no wonder that in large measure we fail; the wonder 
is, when one thinks of it, that we succeed at all. 

The extreme difficulty of the task has been a challenge to the 
energy and ingenuity of a succession of educators; if we have not 
won the victory, our defeat has resulted from no lack of industry 
or devotion. Indeed, I have sometimes felt that the problem in 
its present form has received more thought than it deserves, for it 

'An address delivered at Chicago, December 28, 1016, before the English Sec- 
tion of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association of America. 
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appears incredible to me that so unnatural a state of affairs as now 
obtains should indefinitely continue. What we know as Freshman 
English has all the earmarks of a makeshift, a temporary device. 
When our educational experts have disposed of other things, they 
will at last turn seriously to the matter of training in the use of 
English, and the course which now is virtually a mere Sphinx 
riddle defying solution will disappear altogether or will take a 
natural and effective place in a rationally conceived and thoroughly 
organized program of education in the mother-tongue. When that 
time comes, as ultimately we must believe it will, the present intri- 
cately contrived machinery of our courses in Freshman English will 
be thought of with curiosity and with compassion. 

But I return to the problem as it has existed and now exists. 
It is interesting to observe the history of our various attempts to 
perform the impossible. In brief, we have from time to time adopted 
some definite method and faithfully pursued it until its insuffi- 
ciency became apparent. Of course it proved inadequate, since a 
wholly adequate method was inconceivable. But now, instead of 
analyzing the matter in order to discover whether the trouble lay 
in the method or in the task itself, we have given up our old method 
for a new, or patiently modified the old, in the hope that where 
one procedure has failed, another, by some newly discovered virtue 
or by some mysterious good fortune, would succeed. On the whole, 
our tendency — a very natural one, it is true — has been to continue in 
this way of pedagogical adventure, our moods shifting with rhyth- 
mic regularity from successive hope to successive disillusionment. 
This process has long continued, until many of us, no doubt, are 
inclined to say: "It matters little what route we follow; one is 
approximately as good as another; why trouble more about it?" 
The French proverb appears to sum up the case of Freshman Eng- 
lish with reasonable accuracy: "The more it changes, the more it 
remains the same." 

In fact, on account of the impracticability of distinguishing 
between the immediate results of diverse methods, almost any 
method whatever, if it presented a plausible exterior and was 
vigorously administered, has been able, for a time at least, to main- 
tain its position. The quantity of measurable result at the end of 
our hundred hours of instruction is necessarily so small, whatever 
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system is employed, that even a very significant superiority in the 
effect of one type of course over another may readily escape 
observation. 

What has gradually come about, if one may judge from articles 
in our professional journals, from the variety of textbooks that do 
not cease to appear, or from the statement of experienced pub- 
lishers, is a condition of general unsettlement. I do not believe 
that there is so much uncertainty as a casual observer might 
naturally suppose; but that, beyond a well-established faith in the 
necessity of systematic and somewhat extensive practice in com- 
position, we have as a body any significant common stock of ideas 
and principles, few, I think, would venture to maintain. In this 
condition of unstable equilibrium we are liable to be tempted by 
whatever is new and specious. Someone perceives the possibility 
of a new emphasis, establishes it in his practice, perhaps through 
the natural excess of energy with which he applies it does in reality 
reap for a season an unusual harvest. Forthwith he becomes an 
apostle, and we hearken to a new religion. The idea takes hold, 
books are written or compiled in its interest, articles appear in 
enthusiastic comment upon particular aspects of its virtue — but 
the millennium is not yet. In the end the truth will out. As time 
goes on, one weakness after another manifests itself in the new 
doctrine, and at last it assumes its destined place as one of many 
methods, possibly as good as others, but certainly no better, with 
its own merits and its own defects. 

Now, I cannot believe that the indefinite continuance of this 
state of flux is favorable to the best results. In the first place, 
whatever we sometimes say, there can be no doubt that one kind of 
course is, in fact, better than another, if we will only take the trouble 
to find out what it is; in the second place, the adoption and mainte- 
nance throughout our colleges and universities of a single type of 
discipline would leave us free, both individually and as a group, to 
devote our thought and energy to its gradual improvement; and, 
finally, it seems obvious that we shall never in our capacity as 
teachers reach the maximum of our efficiency until we have taught 
in one way long enough to build up for ourselves — and incidentally 
for our successors — a technique and a tradition. We have experi- 
mented long enough; we have had enough debate concerning thi 
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or that isolated detail, enough special pleadings for and against 
particular panaceas, too few discussions which assume or establish 
satisfactory beginnings. We ought now, as it appears to me, to 
enter upon a resolute search for fundamental principles, and not 
cease until we have arrived at a basis which we are willing to cling 
to so long as the conditions determining Freshman English remain 
substantially unchanged. 

It is upon a search for central principles that I now enter, 
though not without an uneasy consciousness of its inherent diffi- 
culty, and of the impossibility on this occasion of supporting more 
than a few of the ideas which I shall advance with the extended 
consideration appropriate to their nature. I need scarcely say that 
I make no claim to originality. If, nevertheless, I venture to 
address you, it is because I feel that the invention of new ideas is 
not our present need. Our immediate task is a modest but in my 
opinion an important one: it is a task of selection and adjustment. 

The first principle which I shall propose has to do with the 
function of the course. In the face of temptation to do good to 
our students in a multitude of ways, a temptation never more 
insistent than at this very moment, it is desirable that we make up 
our minds with entire clearness as to what our purpose really is. 
What I have hitherto assumed in a general way I shall therefore 
put into definite terms. I am ready to maintain that Freshman 
English can afford to have one object and one only: the cultivation 
in the student of a mastery of self-expression in English speech. 
Reduced to practice, this idea means the concentration of all our 
energy upon the agencies best adapted to the attainment of our 
special end. It means that we shall not consider ourselves respon- 
sible for the moral welfare of our students, nor for their orientation 
in college life, nor for their education in citizenship, nor for their 
enlightenment with respect to the general conceptions of biology, 
political economy, history, or religion; it means that we shall 
steadily refuse to be distracted from our particular task by any 
irrelevant aim whatsoever. Simplifying our function to the utmost, 
we can but partially fulfil it; it is only inviting failure to add 
further elements to what is in itself unmanageably complex. 

This is not to say, I hasten to add, that in choosing the ways and 
means best suited to the performance of our undertaking we may 
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not incidentally serve the student in one or several of the directions 
mentioned. Indeed, to avoid doing so would be impossible in a 
course which included, in any form, the reading of literature. But 
it is to say that we shall not allow extraneous interests to enter into 
our minds as important determining factors when we set about to 
plan our course. We shall steadily resist both our own distracting 
impulses and those of our well-intentioned but uncomprehending 
friends; we shall sacrifice, if need be, a world of compliments, but 
we shall nevertheless consider our own problem, separately, in 
isolation, and shall reach appropriate conclusions. 

I should be lacking in candor if I did not freely admit the attract- 
iveness of much that may well be said by those who advocate the 
course that has been called "instruction in ideas." It does sometimes 
seem that our students ought early to acquire some true notions 
concerning the nature and content of the intellectual life, that the 
university should endeavor in specific ways to supply in a measure 
a general background and a point of view; and it is natural that 
we who are in charge of Freshman English, in our eagerness to pro- 
vide these things, should be tempted to assume a function proper 
to the university as a whole and to persuade ourselves that we are 
justified in so doing. But I am convinced that we mistake if, 
yielding to the impulse, we endanger our success in the work for 
which we accept a special responsibility. "To every activity its 
specific good" is a maxim that makes for clear thinking and definite 
accomplishment; and the specific good of a course in Freshman 
English is, as I have said, the cultivation in the student of a mastery 
of self-expression in English speech. 

I shall assume, then, that in outlining our course and in choos- 
ing our materials we are to keep our specific purpose singly and 
steadily in view. The second principle which I propose relates at 
bottom to a question of emphasis, and may be phrased in some such 
fashion as this: In the application of the energy at our disposal 
to the teaching of expression, it is important that we keep always 
in mind the true complexity of our problem and refuse to concen- 
trate in a disproportionate degree upon any one element. 

One of the most baneful of educational doctrines is the doctrine 
that it is better to teach what is relatively unimportant and be sure 
of success than to teach what is truly essential and run the risk of 
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failure. It is nevertheless a doctrine to which we are all more or 
less prone; we are naturally disposed to give up struggling with 
what is complicated and intangible and to take our ease with what 
is simple and definite. Temptations confront us even in Freshman 
English which appear to me to involve this fallacy; and the result 
of our yielding to them is a substitution of what is on the circum- 
ference for what is central, or at best of a part for the whole. 
Mastery of expression is so intricate a thing, and what is most 
indispensable to it is so hard to deal with, that we tend to occupy 
ourselves more or less exclusively with one or another of the ele- 
ments which are most easy to manipulate and which consequently 
we can most readily teach. 

So, for example, we devise a course whose preponderant empha- 
sis is upon logical structure, and we set our students for a whole 
semester, it may be, to analyzing essays which exhibit complex 
trains of thought. Now, there can be no doubt that logical struc- 
ture is important and should receive attention, nor is there any 
doubt that logical structure is a tangible thing in which definite 
and valuable instruction can be given; but, on the other hand, it 
is all but certain that the chief weakness of our students is not in 
this matter of organization, and that giving it approximately exclu- 
sive attention for one-half of our time is scarcely to be defended. 
Similarly, in the matter of grammar. It is obvious that an acquaint- 
ance with grammar is indispensable to the most effective study of 
rhetoric, and it is a pity that our students when they come to us 
are not better grounded in the subject; but in my judgment we 
must not in Freshman English give way to our natural impatience 
and say, " Since grammar is plainly needed by the majority of our 
young men and women, and since it affords an excellent discipline 
and can be taught, let us proceed without more ado to the organi- 
zation of a thorough drill in the parts of speech, analysis of sen- 
tences, and syntax." We cannot afford to take this attitude. In 
this matter too we must observe the true proportions of things and 
consider whether we shall not in the end better promote our special 
purpose by getting along with the necessary minimum of grammar 
and directing into other channels the energy which is thus saved. 
Again, the same principle holds with respect to an elaborate study 
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of the origin and nature of words or of the laws of linguistic develop- 
ment. A knowledge of the subject is no doubt of real value to a 
speaker or writer, and no doubt the study can be made to afford 
excellent mental exercise, but when one remembers that a com- 
paratively small scientific acquaintance with words will in practice 
go a long way, and that our Freshmen have many things to learn, 
it becomes a questionable matter whether we can afford to assign 
a special emphasis to the principles of language. 

I should not have sounded a warning against an excessive atten- 
tion to grammar and the study of words if I had not myself experi- 
enced the beginnings of an impulse that may well grow stronger 
with the years. As the amount of foreign-language study decreases 
— and in some places, if not in many, it seems destined to decrease — 
it is not unlikely that ardent believers in that discipline will propose 
a compensation in Freshman English, and that we shall be encour- 
aged to emphasize in the course the elements which seem best 
adapted to this end. It is easy to see that the elements first thought 
of would be philology and grammar, precisely those elements which, 
except in a rudimentary form, belong much more, as I have already 
hinted, to language as an abstract science than to language as an 
instrument of expression. Now, I am convinced that a proposal of 
the kind that I have described, attractive as at first thought it may 
appear, should be firmly resisted. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether a course in modern English is able to provide anything 
approximating an effective substitute for the peculiar excellence 
which attaches to the study of a foreign language; and, even if it 
were, our path lies in a different direction. Our clear duty is to 
achieve the maximum result in the direction of a practical mastery 
of expression in the mother-tongue, and it is all but certain that 
the attempt to derive an unnatural virtue from the study of our 
own language would serve only to confuse our aim and diminish 
our success. 

If, thus far, in restricting our task to its narrowest proportions, 
and in resisting the temptation to simplify it unduly by concentra- 
tion upon one or another of its more tangible elements, I have 
appeared to advocate a course that is either insignificant or super- 
ficial, I now insist that superficiality or insignificance is farthest 
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from my thoughts. The principle which I now offer turns precisely 
upon this matter. Whatever our course, we must at all hazards 
insist upon the preservation in its methods of the true spirit of a 
university. By this I mean that we shall aim, not at immediate, 
but at ultimate, results; that we shall teach the truth, not half- 
truth; fundamental principles, and not rules of thumb. What we 
teach may of necessity be small in quantity; in quality it must be 
irreproachable. There must be felt in whatever we present an 
intellectual challenge. The Freshman who is studying biology or 
chemistry should not be allowed to feel that in the science lecture- 
room he is forced to think, but that in the English recitation room 
the effort would be superfluous. I see no reason why a young man 
who can be made to understand the formidable abstractions of 
other subjects should not be expected to assimilate equally difficult 
conceptions in the art of rhetoric. 

Now, if I mistake not, a study of our more popular books of 
composition of the last quarter of a century would show as one 
main tendency a progressive weakening of intellectual content in 
the direction of "short cuts," practical devices, kindergarten rules, 
whether with respect to grammar or to rhetoric. I venture to say 
that any master of literary expression who has not been perverted 
by contact with the teaching of composition would more than once 
experience nothing short of astonishment if he were to read any 
one of several textbooks of composition and rhetoric which at this 
moment I have in mind. What would be his surprise, for example, 
on learning that the relative pronoun "which" is not legitimately 
used unless its logical antecedent is expressed in a substantive, 1 or 
that the speaker who remarks, "He glanced at me in a patron- 
izing way" may be charged with "clumsiness," or that the writer 
of the sentence "I got to church twenty minutes late and took 
a back seat" is guilty of "sheer rhetorical shiftlessness"? Now, 
it is surely desirable that we cultivate in the student a proper 

1 To point out that the use of "which" in this construction is liable to abuse and 
in the hands of inexperienced writers frequently results in ambiguity or vagueness 
and in weakness of emphasis, thus to warn the beginner may be the part of wisdom 
in the teaching of composition — that is one thing; but to impeach the correctness of 
the construction — that is another thing, more in harmony with the method of the 
trade school, it seems to me, than with the method appropriate to a university. 
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circumspection in the use of pronouns, a habit of economy in 
words, a nice discrimination in thinking and in the expression of 
thought. It is plain, moreover, that the rhetorician from whom 
I have chosen my examples — the author, I am pleased to add, of 
one of the sanest of recent books on composition — is seeking to 
inculcate the three virtues I have named. But I cannot believe 
that we are justified in doing violence to our literary sense or to 
our sense of English usage in order to secure an imaginary peda- 
gogical advantage. And how much of the conventional doctrine 
on the paragraph, in the simplified form in which it echoes feebly 
from rhetoric to rhetoric, would be recognized by our professional 
writer as corresponding truly to his own practice or to that of his 
literary models? The popularity in our field of the so-called 
"handbook" is in itself a confession of superficiality. We are, I 
fear, too much concerned about immediate results to teach, as it 
is our duty to teach, in a philosophic spirit. We are content that 
a student shall follow a questionable rule, if by following it he can 
the more quickly produce a plausible result. But surely in the 
region where we operate, in the region of the intellect, even a 
genuine success which is bought at this price is bought too dear. 

It is easy to explain the presence of the tendency whose nature 
I have tried to suggest. When higher education, which is by nature 
selective, embraces all the world, many undesirable things come 
natural. Although the average student is no longer prepared for 
the traditional college disciplines, during a certain period an attempt 
is made to produce in him by new and artificial means the results 
achieved in a more aristocratic age. Of this attempt is engendered 
the "short cut" in all its manifestations. 

I have before alluded to a contemporary fad in Freshman 
English, whose interesting career seems, indeed, scarcely past the 
climax, the type of course sometimes called, as we have observed, 
"instruction in ideas." It has long seemed probable to me that a 
relation exists between this new doctrine and the intellectual 
weakening of the central business of our work in rhetoric. "Tired 
of feeding 'pap' to Freshmen," we are told by a discriminating 
defender of the course in ideas, "many instructors have welcomed 
the study of substantial expository essays as supplying something 
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on which Freshmen might really exercise their intellectual teeth." 
It is plain that before the happy advent of "ideas," to the mind of 
this writer at least, Freshman English seemed a very sorry affair. 
On the whole, I believe there is much in the contention. We had 
impoverished our rhetoric and otherwise reduced the direct attack 
upon our problem until further progress in that direction was 
impossible. What we should have done was to re-examine our 
task, and, swinging back to the center, re-establish there and not 
elsewhere a substantial discipline. What some of us did do — and 
are doing — was to seek in a foreign territory, in a doubtful region 
of technical or abstract ideas, a foreign type of intellectual resistance, 
a type very imperfectly adapted, as I believe, to the attainment of 
our particular end. 

One further remark before I leave this matter of the intellectual 
dignity of Freshman English. Everyone will tell you that the 
dearest ambition of our instructors is to lose their job. They want 
to teach "Survey" or Wordsworth or mediaeval romances. With 
respect to Freshman English they are in a state of perpetual retreat. 
I will not pause to analyze the many and obvious reasons why this 
is true; but I will point out that it is not of good omen for the 
success of Freshman English, and suggest that one reason for it 
may well he in a f eeling that the course does not sufficiently require 
or exercise the higher faculties. In matters academic the text 
should read, "Where the head is, there will the heart be also." 
Freshman English is of course contrived for the student, not for the 
instructor; but it may not be wholly irrelevant to consider that 
the more elementary the plane upon which we conduct our work, 
the more earnest will be the effort of good teachers to escape 
its drudgery, and the more difficult will it be for us to induce 
young men of intellectual promise to recruit our ranks. 

It is interesting to observe in passing that the course in "ideas" 
tends naturally toward the total elimination of rhetoric as rhetoric, 
and the substitution therefor of instruction in general knowledge. 
From this point it would be an easy step to the complete abolish- 
ment of courses in composition and the assimilation of training in 
English expression to training in other subjects. Under conditions 
that can be imagined, conditions certainly not likely to obtain in 
America for a long while to come, the prospect thus disclosed would 
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not perhaps be intolerable; and yet under no conditions would the 
complete disappearance of rhetoric from our curriculum be wholly 
satisfying to those of us who see in its particular discipline an 
important agency in higher education. 

I shall pause for a moment at this point in order to give a 
separate emphasis to the three ideas with which I have been con- 
cerned. Upon these ideas I believe that a general agreement, 
where it does not already exist, can without great difficulty be 
reached. We can surely agree that Freshman English must resist 
the temptation to minister to all the needs of man, in order that it 
may concentrate on its particular task; that it must steadily oppose 
the natural tendency to substitute the simple parts of this task for 
the whole; and, finally, that whatever else happens it must carry 
on its work in a genuinely philosophic spirit. Into the more specific 
ideas which I shall now propose, however, there may well enter 
much that is more personal and more debatable. 

I shall speak first, and very briefly, of the work in composition. 
What we have chiefly to beware of in our management of theme 
writing is the tendency to reduce it on the intellectual side to its 
lowest terms and to conceive of it as related only to utilitarian ends. 
In so far as this tendency becomes dominant, the emphasis shifts 
from composition as an art of self-expression to composition as a 
technical convenience. An external and mechanical correctness 
becomes the criterion of success, and the function of our work in 
composition as a cultural agency disappears. It is plain that as 
against such a movement, wherever it manifests itself, we must 
cling to our more worthy conception of theme writing as an art, 
the practice of which, in however humble a measure, develops power 
of observation, enlightens and broadens the sympathies, and 
encourages the realization of personality. 

Above all, the themes a student writes must be, as George Henry 

Lewes used to say, authentic. 1 They must be the honest expression 

of whatever experience or knowledge he has been able to acquire and 

assimilate, and never the insincere products of verbal dexterity. 

Only on this basis can our work in composition possess seriousness 

1 Thoreau puts the matter with characteristic verve and absence of qualifica- 
tion: " . . . . the one great rule of composition — and if I were a professor of 
rhetoric I should insist on this — is, to speak the truth. This first, this second, this 
third; pebbles in your mouth or not." 
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and dignity. It is true that professional writers come to their own 
by a variety of routes, and it is entirely probable even that exercises 
in verbal dexterity have from time to time been of great value to 
masters of the craft; but not for that reason can we omit in Fresh- 
man English to give tone and reality to our themes through the 
constant encouragement of what is genuine and true. 

It must be frankly recognized, however, that what is genuine 
and true will not come for the asking, that it is a difficult matter to 
help a student find himself, and consequently that if our theme 
work is to have reality we shall need to set aside for it a large 
portion of our time. Here our courses are often at fault. At the 
worst we ask our students to express themselves upon a subject 
about which they heard only yesterday, and concerning which they 
cannot possibly have one sincere idea; and even then we sometimes 
fail to do what is in our power to remove from the new material its 
strangeness and difficulty. Unless his subject comes to have for 
the student a certain "warmth and intimacy," to borrow a phrase 
from Professor James, he cannot really write. But even when the 
topics we propose are near to the student, we do not always discharge 
our full duty. We announce subjects, we discuss to some extent 
finished themes, but we do not spend enough of our class time in 
showing students concretely how to seek their own material, and, 
after they have found it, how it may best be utilized. In this 
respect, as Professor Brown has shown us, we may learn much from 
France. 1 

One thing more. I know that there is a disposition nowadays 
to regard the study of description and narration as unprofitable for 
a college Freshman, and to confine his undertakings almost wholly 
to exposition and argument. For my part, I believe that any course 
in composition that does not provide room for a liberal practice in 
narration and description is seriously deficient. I cannot here dis- 
cuss the matter at length, but I wish to raise the following essential 
questions: In the first place, is it not true that on the whole the 
Freshman has more material that is really his own in the field of 
description and narration, which necessitates little beyond a lively 
experience, than in the field of exposition, which, characteristically, 

1 Rollo Walter Brown, How the French Boy Learns to Write. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. 
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presupposes explicit reflection? In the second place, is it not 
equally true that specific training in description and narration is a 
most valuable preparation for the writing of effective argument or 
exposition? And, finally, is it possible for a course which omits 
the "artistic forms," as they are sometimes called, to realize ade- 
quately its inherent possibilities as a cultural force ? 

I assume that the study of rhetoric, about which I have already 
spoken, will associate itself primarily, though, as will be seen, not 
exclusively, with the practice of composition, and pass on to a con- 
sideration of the part which the reading of literature should play 
in our course and of how this element may be most effectively 
employed. 

For I take for granted, along with most people concerned with 
Freshman English, that continual contact with literature in some 
form is an important part of our system of training. Not all 
teachers believe this. One of the most ingenious instructors in 
composition whom I have known maintains that the beneficial 
effect upon their writing of the reading which we secure from our 
students is in fact inconsiderable. This view, fully presented, is 
seen to contain an element of truth, but in my opinion it leaves the 
main arguments in favor of our literary study unshaken. It seems 
to me self-evident that although the amount of reading which we 
can require is necessarily slight, a significant and indispensable 
effect upon composition must normally result from the acquisition 
of new ideas, however few in number, from the perception of ways 
and means of expression, and, to some extent at least, from the 
mere increase of vocabulary. And particularly it seems clear that 
unless our students are led to form proper habits of reading and 
to acquire a real interest in the study of literature, much of what 
we are able to teach them will prove temporary and ineffectual. 

We shall, then, include in our course the reading of literature. 
When we proceed to think more specifically concerning this part 
of our work, however, there arise many questions, the answers to 
which imply and necessitate a point of view with respect to the 
best means of bringing the student's reading to bear upon his train- 
ing in composition. 

[To be concluded] 



